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on favorable terms is conditioned upon careful purchas-
ing. Xowhere are these business essentials more difficult
to acquire than in Turkey.

The primitive conditions in Turkey do not warrant in
the near future either a large domestic or foreign trade,
for the country is largely in the pastoral stage with an
Increasing attention being paid to products of the soil.
There are probably nearly as many goats as people in
Asia Minor. The excellent possibilities in regard to in-
creased production and careful marketing of wheat, silk,
olives, tobacco, figs, and raisins are neglected, although
the government officials appreciate the importance and
are studying ways and means of ameliorating rural life.
Second to agriculture locally is mining, likewise conducted
by rudimentary methods. Despite the artistic distinc-
tive handicrafts, such as rug making and brass and silver
working, industry in the modern sense is virtually non-
existent. There are practically no machine shops, valu-
able much-needed water power is not utilized, and good
roads are almost unknown. Wheat grown in the Ameri-
can plains, shipped to Xew York, thence to Samsun, can
be laid down cheaper than rival supplies from the won-
derfully rich region about Sivas. The prewar American
vice-consul at Sivas told me that before 1914, he could
feed his horse on the best of fare for a dollar a month.
In 1914, the Ottoman exports amounted to $5.10 per
capita, and the imports to $9.37 per capita; no one is
rash enough to predict the changes of the near future.
These per capita figures, subject to the usual query re-
garding accuracy, indicate the small surplus exported
as well as the low purchasing power of the inhabitants.

The typical Anatolian peasant does not handle the
equivalent of fifty dollars in cash during the entire year;
the purchase of a foreign-made commodity is a great
eroiat in Ms life. Before buying a cheap pocket knife, he
may iBspeet the article on several hundred occasions.